cannot do so because they are tied to a particular house
by their lease. That being explained, at the same
moment as the rents were taken off, the Government
could relax the financial measures which it is taking to
keep down the price of food. A sharp rise in prices in
the same week as the rents disappeared would be com-
prehensible. It would mean, however., that those below
a certain income level who lived in their own houses
would have to be treated as if the Government had, in
effect, taken over a part of their property, and as there-
fore entitled to make a claim on the Compensation
Tribunal. I do not insist on this rent proposal. It is
simply a question whether the work involved in making
the necessary adjustments (most of which would be
made once for all) \vould be worth while in order to
make the resulting contribution to the mobility of the
whole population.

The one step, however, which is absolutely essential
is to take over major industries with the maximum
possible publicity. At least the banks, the railways, the
land,1 the coal, steel, shipbuilding, engineering, chemi-

1 In taking over the land, existing farmer-owners will become
tenants of the War Agricultural Committees at a peppercorn rent
and with complete security of tenure, subject only to good
cultix^ation. Tenant farmers will become tenants of the War
Agricultural Committees on the terms of their leases to their
existing landlords. This measure, coupled with the decision to
pay the unemployed the same wages as if they were employed,
will almost solve the food production problem in itself. We will
simply put all labour for which no better employment can be
found on to land improvement. It is true they will not all be
skilled for the job., but organization will have to be very bad if
even an unskilled man does not do more good than harm. To-day,
the solution of this problem is still held up because the necessary
land improvement does notr"pay,>s and "you can't spend public
money improving someone else's land."
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